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ADVERTISEMENT. 
XPERIENCED publishers tell me that the KINDERGARTEN 
MESSENGER has had a most encouraging response in the num- 
ber of subscribers, considering that it has had no other herald, 
advocate, or agent but itself, and that it is but a few weeks old. I 
venture, therefore, to put forth another number; and I send it to 
some to whom I sent the first, though they have not responded. As 
I sent to few who had not expressed to me their interest in Kinder- 
garten by inquiring letters, I think they may have accidentally omit- 
ted to answer. But I do not wish to intrude, and respectfully re- 
quest that any of them who do not subscribe would send back to 
me the two numbers. A postage of one cent will carry the pack- 
age. 

I ask this favor that my new subscribers may have the back num- 

bers, of which I have but a few copies left. 

EvizaBETH P. PEAaBopY. 








N. B.— There is no provision for a free Normal Class in Boston 
or anywhere else, for training Kindergartners next winter, but we 
are glad to know that Miss GARLAND, of Boston, and Miss Bor.re, 
of New York, will have private classes; and that Miss BLow, a 
pupil of Miss BorLTE, is to open a Model Kindergarten in the 
Normal School of St. Louis, Mo.; also, that there has gone to 
Madame KrixGE and her daughter, now in Germany, an invitation 
from the Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, to make a 
Kindergarten Model School and Normal Class in their Ladies’ 
College. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


ISS GARLAND will open a private class in Boston, for training Kindergarten 
teachers, in November. The number of students will be limited. A thor- 
ough English education and general culture are indispensable qualitications for 


admission. 
Application may be made at No. 98 Chestnut Street, between 1 and 3, P.M., 


every day but Saturday, till September 25. 
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FROEBEL’S LAW OF CONTRASTS AND THEIR CONNECTION.* 


Tae men who see and hear are, comparatively, few; they 
are Nature’s chosen interpreters. To them are imparted cer- 
tain of her secrets; to them are confided certain clues, by 
which multitudes of less finely-inspired but earnest souls are 
guided into the perfect harmony of truth. It may happen 
that the student, after years of patient but unsatisfactory 
search and experiments, is impelled by a swift thought to 
bend a little closer over the nearest oracle of Nature, and 
that instant he grasps the magic thread! Such a moment 
there was for Sir Isaac Newton, when, after long study and 
rigorous demonstration he saw the Law of Gravitation rising 


before him, and felt deep agitation of soul at the thought of 


the immense and wonderful harmony it revealed! Such a 
moment there was for Friedrich Froebel, when in the 
eager pursuit of Natural Science, at Berlin, he saw the clue 
that he had been seeking almost from his childhood! He 
grasped this clue, followed it, and put into hands of others 
who still follow it, “Froebel’s Law of Contrasts and their 
Connection.” 

In what sense is it “Froebel’s Law?” Not certainly in 
the same sense that the Law of Gravitation may be called 
“Newton's Law.” Froebel did not, by his own observation, 
establish a certain order of facts, or numerically define the 
measure of a certain force. Under other names—as equilib- 


rium, equipoise—the law had been recognized before, and - 


its effects observed in various phenomena. But Froebel 
first saw the relation of this recognized law to a particular 
purpose, and made it subservient to the attainment of a spe- 
cial end, namely, the culture of the human being. 

Before following the law in its application to human cul- 
ture, let us look at some of its effects in nature. Rolling in 
space round its central sun our globe is kept in its orbit by 





* This paper was read by Miss Garland, in May, 1872, on the occasion of her 
graduating from Madame Kriege’s Normal ‘Class 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 3 
the perfect adjustment of forces, contrary the one to the 
other; and not the earth only — a mere dust-grain compared 
with other planets—but the entire system of worlds is 
thus controlled. Either force alone would destroy the uni- 
verse. The centrifugal forces would fling the planets off into 
space were it not for the force of gravitation; and the force 
of gravitation, without the centrifugal forces, would dash 
them against the sun. A slight study of astronomy or 
chemistry is sufficient to reveal almost infinite adjustments, 
of a like nature, in the inorganic world. All organic forms 
witness to the law. See the germinating seed! Plant it as 
you will, the plumule and the rootlet turn in their proper and 
opposite directions, the one upward into the air, the other 
downward into the earth, and only through the connection 
of these natural contrasts do we receive the perfect vegeta- 
ble form and functions! The topmost branches of the forest 
tree, reaching far toward the sky, and its roots a hundred 
feet below, tortuously boring their subterranean way, are not 
only outwardly and visibly connected by the erect and mas- 
sive trunk, but have their vital union in. the sap, the blood 
of the tree, a secret, noiseless current, flowing through its 
body and leafy fingers, from root to crown and crown to 
root ! 

Governed by the same law of growth, the tiny speedwell 
opens its blue eye scarcely an inch from the ground ; and be- 
tween the giant tree and the baby weed we have countless 
variations of the same theme. But the forms around us are 
so manifold, How can there be unity? is the ery of our unbe- 
lief! Yet we can trace all organic forms to the cell, all inor- 
ganic forms to the primary crystal shapes in our earth-crust. 
From the rock crystals to the sky crystals, the fuiry snow- 
flakes, we can follow the “divine geometry,” and see that 
Nature’s manifoldness is still oneness. 

And the being who is moved with wonder and admiration 
as he marks the grand effects of this law of connected con- 
trasts, — is he an exception to the law? Does he not at the 
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moment unite the world of matter and of mind? His phys- 
ical life is developed and sustained like that of all organized 
beings. He breathes by opposites — by inhaling and exhal- 
ing the air; his body is nourished by opposites — by assimi- 
lation and elimination of food; he thinks by means of oppo- 
sites— by recognition of similarity or difference through 
comparison. Surely man himself is a most marvellous con- 
nection of contrasts! 

Our observation of inanimate and animate nature con- 
vinces us of the universality of this law; and if we choose 
to question Art, she will tell us that her creations and color- 
ings are likewise skilful contrasts and combinations of a few 
simple elements, according to Nature’s rule. A recent scien- 
tific writer says: “Tne number of substances deemed ele- 
mentary has varied with the advance of science, but, as com- 
pared with the variety of their products, that number may 
be considered infinitesimally small, whilst the progress of 
analysis, with glimpses of laws yet unknown, renders it al- 
most certain that ¢his number will be found smaller still. 
Yet out of this small number of elementary substances, hav- 
ing fixed laws, too, limiting their combination, all the infinite 
varieties of organic and inorganic matter are built up by 
means of nice adjustment. All the faculties of a powerful 
mind can utter their voice in language whose elements are 
reducible to twenty-four letters; so all the forms of Nature 
are worked out from a few simple elements having a few 
simple properties.” 

Now let us turn to Froebel’s application of the law of con- 
trasts and their connection in education, — understanding 
education to mean the harmonious development of man’s 
entire nature. As instinctive manifestations or natural im- 
pulses serve for the development of al creatures, Froebel 
would aid this natural development in the child by supplying 
from the earliest period external conditions favorable to 
healthy growth. Nursery plays and songs, used instinctively 
the world over, he would have not less natural and fond, but 
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more wisely turned into a means of strengthening the pliant 
limbs, and at the same time healthfully feeding the receptive 
mind. Regarding first impressions as the food by which the 
soul is aroused and strengthened for its manifestation, he 
would have these impressions given by means of a few simple 
objects presenting marked contrasts, yet harmonious in com- 
bination; for thus receiving through the senses clear impres- 
sions, the mind will, later, work them into clear conceptions, 
and by and by reproduce them in intelligent acts. 

Accordingly we find the first Gift in Froebel’s series of 
objects to be six colored worsted balls, of a size suited to 
little hands. In the ball is presented the simplest yet most 
comprehensive of all forms, and gradually the child is made 
acquainted with primary and secondary colors, and their har- 
monious arrangement. Ball-plays, constantly exemplifying 
our law by means of rhythmical motion, are carried on from 
the nursery through the Kindergarten, and aid in physical 
and mental development. 

The second Gift, a wooden sphere, cube, and cylinder, dif- 
fers in its substance from the first, but is connected with it 
in the form of one of its three objects. Here our contrasts 
are the sphere and cube, while in the cylinder we have their 
connection. 

The third Gift is a two-inch cube, divided once in each 
dimension. It has an obvious connection with the preceding 
Gift, but its divisions enable us to produce, according to the 
law, a great variety of forms. From the third to the seventh 
Gift we have cubes of various sizes, each presenting some 
new feature; in the fourth are oblongs, in the fifth the small 
cubes are divided into halves and quarters, and in the sixth 
we receive doubly-divided oblongs. 

The solids then give place to surfaces or planes, and with 
these the law is carried out in a series of geometrical forms. 
From the plane to the embodied line, in small staffs; from 
the embodied line to the pictured line, in drawing, and the 
point in pricking, we follow constantly the same law; weav- 
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ing, paper-folding, modelling in clay, all the occupations of 


the Kindergarten are based on it, and the child, as he invents 
or studies the figure he produces by slight but orderly 
changes in the material given him, learns that in forms of use, 
beauty, or knowledge, the symmetry of the whole depends 
upon the exact arrangement of the opposite parts. 

But like the child do we still push back to first causes with 
“why ?”—why did Froebel think this law so important in 
early education? It may be universal, and upon it all unity 
in diversity may rest; the mature mind may study it with 
interest, but surely the child cannot comprehend it! The 
answer is, the child is not expected to comprehend it, nor 
will he even hear of it as an abstract law. All science is 
based on experimental knowledge; the child’s knowledge is 
experimental. 

By dealing with Nature’s fundamental forms, nt con- 
stantly applying, though unconsciously, the fundamental law, 
in the formative period of life, arrangement, classification, 
and combination become life elements, and a deep and broad 
foundation is laid for lofty. and liberal culture. 

We must not, however, forget that there are perverted 
natural impulses, and if time allowed, we might show that 
Froebel’s system furnishes a corrective for these ; for instance, 
we have in it a means of turning the impulse we call destruc- 
tiveness into constructiveness, by developing through this law 
the child’s self-activity in creative acts. 

We should like to dwell upon the application of the law 
to the formation of character; we can only touch upon it. 
The harmonious blending of play and work, of freedom and 
order, of individual rights and social duties;—the connection 
that is established between the works and plays of the child, 
and the industries, arts, and sciences of men, surely creates an 
atmosphere favorable to the formation of good habits, and 
the love of the Beautiful, the True, the Good. 

The unity of human life through all its different phases is 
recognized. “The child is father to the man,” and Educa- 






































KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 7 
tion, if worthy of its name, must help to bind the days of 
this human life “each to each with natural piety.” Schiller 
points to this need of moral culture in these words: “It is 
not enough that all intellectual improvement deserves our 
regard only so far as it flows back upon the character, it 
must in a manner proceed from the character, since the way 
to the head must be opened through the heart. Cultivation 
of the perceptive faculty is, then, the most pressing want of 
the age, not only as a means to make a practical application 
of an improved insight, but for its own sake, because it 
prompts to this improvement of insight.” 

But the man of facts — the man immortalized by Dickens 
“Mr. Thomas Gradgrind,” objects to any law that aids the 
development of the Jdeal, to any system that excludes two 
of the distinguished rs —reading and writing — until the 
mature age of seven! We do not hope to move him by ar- 
gument—he is wholly wanting in faith, “the evidence of 
things not seen.” He will still repeat, “Facts, alone, are 
wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything 
else. You can only form the minds of reasoning animals 
from facts, and nothing else will be of any service to them; 
stick to facts — facts — facts!” It would be of no use to tell 
him that the senses are the feeders and tools of the mind, 
and that his favorite system of instruction, which presents 
the abstraction before the object, the sign before the thing 
signified, is contrary to natural principles: he will continue 
to regard young children as “empty pitchers to be filled to 
the brim with imperial gallons of facts.” ’ 

It would be worse than useless to speak of unity to one 
who is content with uniformity, or to refer to the model given 
us by the Divine Teacher when he spoke to the simple peo- 
ple in parable or comparison, impressing their minds with the 
objects of external nature, that through them they might 
learn the highest spiritual truths. No, we cannot in this 
way persuade such an objector, but it would not be very 
difficult to supply him with facts for his note-book, showing 
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that the age calls for reform in its most vaunted school sys- 
tems; that stimulation of the intellect must be balanced by 
practical work; that formation of character must be a pri- 
mary object, and the end aimed at in primary schools, if we 
would lessen the obstinate numerical facts of pauperism, 
vice, and crime. 

So long as we seek definite results, fiery-red with haste, 
and those results not always the most ennobling, we shall 
never apprehend that golden mean between Person and Con- 
dition, Freedom and Nature, where the true humanity will 
finally rest and expand. 


‘“‘The age culls simples, 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the glory of the stars; 
We are gods by our own reckoning — and may well shut up the 
temples, 
And wield on amid the incense-steam, the thunder of our cars. 
For we throw out acclamations of self-thanking, self-admiring, 
With — at every mile run — faster — O, the wondrous, wondrous 
age! 
Little thinking if we work our souls as nobly as our iron, 
Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage.” 


We believe in Froebei’s law, and we believe, too, that it 
must be no dead letter, but a living power, in teachers filled 
with somewhat of the loving, gentle spirit of the man who 
understood the law in nature, and discovered its use in edu- 
cation. Like Froebel, his followers must strive to be true 
to nature, to man, and to God, waiting patiently while they 
labor in a new, and in our age of steam, suspiciously slow 
way. They can, at least, give so much of the world as falls 
within their influence a direction toward the good through 
the beautiful, toward the unseen and eternal through the 
seen and temporal; and if the “tranquil rhythm” of time 
should fail to bring its development within their view, yet 
the connection between seed-time and harvest will be clearly 
established, when the great Parable of Nature shall be un- 
veiled,—when the seeming discords, the sharp contrasts of 
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our earthly existence, — its good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
effort and apparent failure, meeting and parting, shall be re- 
solved into the sweet accord, the rich harmony of an undi- 
vided, a perfect life. 


EXHIBITION OF THE TRAINED KINDERGARTNERS INSTRUCTED 
BY MISS GARLAND, IN THE BOSTON CLASS OF 1872-3. 


It was a mistake that this exhibition was so private. It 
was in a too inaccesssible place, and not advertised. It was 
also most unfortunate that it should have come on the last 
day of Rubenstein’s concert; for it is a pregnant fact, that 
the most profound lovers of music are just those who are 
most able and ready to appreciate Froebel’s science and 
art. In fact Kindergarten culture justifies the old Greeks iu 
their use of the word music to express Education in general. 
All the muses are worshipped in the perfect education, to 
which the Kindergarten is the only adequate initiation,— 
not merely the muse of song, though she is certainly not ne- 
glected, for every play is accompanied by a directing song. 

Miss Garland, whom Mrs. Kriege left to supply the place 
of herself and daughter, both in the Kindergarten and Nor- 
mal class, has had a deeply interested company of twelve, 
during the winter, eight of whom received diplomas of com- 
petency to teach; two having been unabie to earn them on 
account of being detained from the school at least one-third 
of the six-months’ term ; and the insufficient previous culture 
of two rendering it necessary for them also to take another 
course before graduation. Miss Garland read the questions 
of examination, to which written answers had been required ; 
and the audience could see that six months’ training was a 
short term to enable any one to make adequate answers. It 
was much to be regretted that there was not time for the 
answers to be read; but two and a half hours were taken up 
in listening to the pupils’ admirable essays, viz. :— 
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1. “Zhe Importance of the Earliest Education to the 
Character, and the Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Home.” By Mrs. Waterman, of Melrose. 

2. “The Kindergarten; What Is It?” By Miss Drew- 
InG, of Revere. 

3. “What Should the Kindergartner Know?” By Miss 
D. A. Curtis. 

4. “The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Primary 
School.” By Mrs. Joun Ocpen, of Worthington, Ohio. 

5. “Eyes that See, and Ears that Hear,— the Kinder- 
garten Discipline of the Senses.” By Miss Symonps, one of 
the primary-school teachers of Boston. 

6. “Froebel the Builder.” By Miss R. J. WxsrTon, one of 
the primary-school teachers of Boston. 

- There was time for no more, but these were enough to 
show what profound study had occupied these ladies, and 
how faithfully Miss Garland had done her duty. The 
young ladies began with singing a hymn, which one of them 
had composed, and they afterwards sang a song; it would 
have been still more satisfactory and explanatory, had they 
sung the songs that direct the movement plays. But to 
hear these songs, and even to see the work done by the 
ladies of the normal class, which was shown on the day of 
the exhibition, could only enable the public to appreciate the 
superficies of the Kindergarten, unless they would consider 
and divine that the value of these pretty things consists in 


their vivifying the laws within the children’s souls, which © 


regulate a healthy development of the understanding, and 
give rectitude to the normal will. 

It is possible, as has been suggested by M.C.R., in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, of June 7 (supplement), to ser- 
vilely copy the action of some Kindergartner, without con- 
prehending the spirit of Froebel. But there was a curious 
non sequitur to M.C.R.’s first excellent paragraphs, which 
evinced a fine comprehension of Froebel’s ideal, in the 
doubt thrown on the value of keeping strictly to the mate- 
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rials and methods which his lifelong experience suggested as 
the best. Those who have most profoundly and longest and 
most faithfully pursued the methods he proposed in practical 
detail (such as Madame Vogler, of Berlin, and Madame Mar- 
quart, of Dresden), have said that they always found more 
or less confusion to result from changing or subtracting from 
Froebel’s own way, of doing; and there is no need of adding 
anything, for the materials he has proposed are sufficiently 
rich, and found to be richer the more strictly they are used. 
Froebel’s theory meets all the demands of the idealist; but 
he was a practical worker, a practical mathematician, natur- 
alist, and student of living human nature, always studying 
the processes as well as the laws of vital growth. Of course 
nobody can keep Kindergarten mechanically, and by mere 
imitation of the forms of his practice, without a comprehen- 
sion of their idea! But any suggestions to young teachers, 
of inventing ways of their own, are dangerous, and lead 
astray the self-opinionated, young and old. 

Nothing is more important than for those who undertake 
to be practical Kindergartners, to lay aside as much as possi- 
ble all preconceived notions, and to beware of the temptation 
of their own idiosyncrasies. The truly original and self- 
respecting will most carefully work in the paths Froebel 
has pointed out. It is a striking fact, that whenever expe- 
rienced persons, and the best primary-school teachers, have 
studied in the Normal classes, —they have been most scru- 
pulously appreciative of Froebel’s practice as well as theory. 
Mrs. Waterman is a grandmother, and has been of unexcep- 
tional reputation all her life for her tact with children; yet 
she thought it worth while, during all this long, severe win- 
ter, to go twice a week all the way from Melrose to 98 Chest- 
nut Street, Boston, to learn the details of the practice from 
Miss Garland, because she appreciated the principles. 

Miss Symonds and Miss Weston, who read the two last 
essays at the exhibition, are of the very most valued of the 
primary-school teachers of Boston; and Mrs. John Ogden 
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was for many years a highly esteemed public-school teacher 
in the West; and after her marriage she taught in Tennessee 
during the two years when Mr. John Ogden was Superin- 
tendent of the Education established by the State. She had 
studied the Froebel literature, and became possessed with 
his general ideas, and herself experimented on her own and 
neighbors’ children. But she found it worth while to take 
her children and come to Boston, in midwinter, and make 
great sacrifices of personal comfort, to study the details of 
the processes, and the order of Froebel’s practical exercises 
from Miss Garland, who was taught by Madame Kriege 
and her daughter, who were taught by the Baroness Maren- 
holz and Madame Vogler,— Froebel’s own favorite pupils. 

We agree that it seems stupid and mechanical to study out 
the directions for the exercises in Ronge’s, Wiebe’s, and 
even Jacob’s and Goldammer’s Manuals; they should be 
learned from a living teacher, and then these manuals may 
serve as reminders. The living teaching is necessary, just as 
in all high art, to prevent mannerisms and mistakes, which 
are misfortunes to the children. To learn by the mistakes 
of experience will do, when the material worked upon is 
clay, wood, or even the mountain crystal marbles,— but not 
when the material is diamond, and especially the human 
jewel. Then the worker must have beforehand not only the 
theory but the details of practice, for children are not to be 
sacrified to the self-education of their teachers. We com- 
mend this to the consideration of M.C. R., whose name we 
wish we knew, as her (or his) ideal of the Kindergarten is 
perfect. 

We hope to print all of the Essays given at the Exhibition, 
but have space in this number only for one. 


Extract from Mrs. Ocprn’s Paper on the Relation of the 
Kindergarten to the Primary Schools. 


* * * The number of thoughtful mothers is small compared with 
the thoughtless, selfish, poor, and vicious. In a country where 
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schools are free, few parents can be found enlightened enough to 
support private Kindergartens, though twice the amount necessary 
may be spent in hurtful toys and sweetmeats by those who feel too 
poor to pay sixty or eighty dollars per annum for this best kind of 
culture. 

But among its numerous functions, the State recognizes a duty to 
repair, so far as possible, the faults of ignorant, poor, and vicious 
parents. This duty is supposed to begin when the child is five or 
six years old. Two years it is left in the street, in dirt and confu- 
sion, learning profanity and obscenity. 

Every teacher who takes these little ones from the street will 
admit that the most difficult task she has, is to undo what has been 
done by street training. How much harder to eradicate bad habits 
of manner, speech, and thought, than to teach reading and spelling! 
Could the money now spent in penitentiaries, police courts, and re- 
form schools, be spent in preventing crime, would it not be wiser 
as well as happier? 

Granting that Kindergartens are more expensive than primary 
schools, they certainly are not so expensive as high schools. The 
benefit derived from the latter is by no means a general one, be- 
cause poor people cannot afford to send their children to school 
after they are old enough to earn a living. 

The cost of two years of primary schools should be considered 
also, as the Kindergarten retains the child till its eighth year. 
Some of us believe, too, that the child thus trained will make such 
rapid progress afterward as to save one or two years more in the 
amount of knowledge acquired, to say nothing of mental discipline 
and power to use knowledge. 

The public Kindergarten should take the children, not only of 
cultivated parents but those of the ignorant, just as they emerge 
from home to street life, and so train them in the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true, as to make sin repulsive and crime impossible. 

If the child learn thus to think, to express its thought in correct 
language, and acquires habits of industry, politeness, unselfishness, 
and voluntary submission to laws of order,—is not more accom- 
plished for its future welfare and influence in society, than is now 
accomplished in the primary school between the ages of five and 
seven? That the Kindergarten does accomplish this, all who have 
fairly tested it will admit; those who are unwilling to test it fairly 
surely have no right to criticise. 

The Kindergarten labors under a disadvantage in appealing to the 
public eye, ear, and purse; because it cannot be understood unless 
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its system be carefully studied. People who visit it, speak of it as 
‘a pretty sight,” ‘‘a cunning little school,” or ‘‘a place to keep 
children out of their mother’s way,” but fail to recognize the sys- 
tematic efforts of the Kindergartner to develop the child’s nature 
from inward thought to outward action. Mrs. Browning’s poetical 
resolve applies not less to those who study how to develop child’s 
nature :— 
“‘ What form is best for poems ? Let me think 

Of forms less, and the external. Trust the spirit 

As sovran nature does, to make the form: 

For otherwise we only imprison spirit 

And not embody. Jnward evermore 

To outward ;—so in life, and so in art, 

Which still is life.’’ 

How many imprisoned spirits struggle for embodiment through 
misshapen lives, only the ‘‘ Searcher of hearts” knows. Holy and 
beautiful thoughts abound in sermons, lectures, and literature; but 
are they often embodied in beautiful lives? Why not? 


WHAT I SAW IN KINDERGARTEN. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. WHIPPLE. 


TneE most striking contrast between the present primary- 
school system and that of the Kindergarten consists in the 
utilization, by the latter, of the natural traits and activity of 
young children. Froebel seems to have made a discovery 
of certain laws which govern the development of children, 
and to have, in the most wonderfully beautiful and simple 
method, adapted means to this end. 

The “irrepressible infant,” the terror and the charm of the 
orderly circle of proper and staid elders, under Froebel’s 
methods becomes harmonious and orderly, and finding food 
for his activity in the series of occupations devised by this 
benefactor, ceases from destroying every thing within his 
reach, and learns to create forms of symmetry, to enjoy exer- 
cise of skill of hand in many various ways, and all this with- 
out constraint having been imposed ; direction, it is true, is 
given, and the true meaning of the word Aindergarten ex- 
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presses just the sort of direction, for to give each plant a 
culture fitted to its best growth and development, and to 
prune and train into orderly and beautiful growth the plants 
under her care, és the function of the Kindergartner. 

Froebel seems to have thoroughly believed that the all- 
wise and good Father knew what these little ones needed 
to enable them to attain the harmonious development which 
is the birthright of all who are born of woman; and so ‘he 
has provided for the education of the whole being of the child 
from its earliest conscious existence, carefully directing that 
in the earliest months only “clear impressions” shall be pre- 
sented of objects, in order that afterward clear ideas may be 
formed. While yet in the arms of the loving mother or 
faithful nurse, the study of the new world into which the 
child has been ushered commences, and upon the wisdom and 
faithfulness of those in whose love and care it rests, will de- 
pend in a very great degree the quality of mind and heart, 
as well as the healthful growth of the body, of the child. 
That so large a portion of the children born, die within the 
first few years, proves that neither parental love, nor skill of 
doctors, nor science of physiologists has been of avail to find 
out the true methods; for it seems an insult to our Father to 
believe that such hosts of children are born, at such a lavish 
expenditure of hopes and love, of pain and sorrow, only to 
wither and die. That so many children are imbecile, idiotic, 
or in any manner abnormal, is a stern fact, which proclaims 
that all the wisdom of the past has not sufficed to teach us 
how to rear sound minds in healthy bodies. Those whose 
eyes have been annointed are confident that in the system 
and methods of Froebel is contained a new element, a prom- 
ise of “ Paradise Regained.” 

The child is three years old, and it may now attend a 
Kindergarten; but we must, however, say here, that the fur- 
niture and arrangements for a Kindergarten must have a 
special adaptation to this method of teaching. 

The desks are covered with lines which make squares of 
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an inch; this teaches the child to arrange his materials in an 
orderly manner; and as rules are given for each occupation, 
in a few days you will see the little three-year old as intently 
counting the squares, to know on which line to place his 
blocks or sticks, as if he had been born to do nothing else; 
this enables the child to comprehend direction; “up” and 
“down,” “right” and “left,” are illustrated by means of 
these squares. 

“But do you teach such abstractions to a child of three 
years old?” perhaps you ask; “Is it not cruel to compel 
such a mere baby to sit at a desk and learn things?” Were 
this a primary school of the usual kind, this would be a per- 
tinent inquiry, and it might, perhaps, come within the scope 
of the investigations of Mr. Bergh. But Froebel has found 
that, by combining knowing and doing, a very young child is 
made capable of receiving impressions, which become, by de- 
grees, the basis of ideas, and the chasm from the unknown to 
the known, from the concrete to the abstract, is bridged over 
successfully by the various occupations of the Kindergarten. 

From the first happy hour that the child enters this “ Par- 
adise of Childhood,” as the Kindergarten has justly been 
called, hands and brain, in work and play, preserve a happy 
equilibrium; and it becomes apparent to all who observe, 
that many a law of high significance to the child’s future de- 
velopment has become a part of his consciousness, and that, 
too, without any strain of the mind, any weariness of the 
body, but with only the joy which use gives in the exercise 
of all the faculties given us by the Creator. 

“ How is all this accomplished ?” do you inquire. 

Your little pet of three years old, who has never passed a 
morning out of the light of his mother’s eyes, has been de- 
posited in the Kindergarten; the genial Kindergartner, 
whose skill has been attained through faithful study of her 
subject, whose tenderness thrills in her voice, and whose sin- 
cere love for childhood has led her to devote herself to this 
work, cannot fail to attract the little one; and after the 
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gentle murmur of subdued voices repeating the prayer to the 
“ Father in heaven who loves little children so well,” followed 
by a little song or story, the day’s lessons begin. “Lessons!” 
you say ; “ What lessons can be given to such a baby as our 
Tommy ?” 

Did you ever realize how much knowledge your child has 
mastered in the three years in which he has lived in our 
world ? 

He has learned to walk, to run, to climb; he has learned 
to judge very correctly of the qualities of many things, and 
attaches a value to apples and oranges in direct proportion 
to their size. He is quite an adept in natural history, knows 
most of the domestic animals, has learned to speak and un- 
derstand the English language! and is withal an accomplished 
diplomat, and will “lobby” through a doubtful bill with a 
skill quite amazing and amusing to an impartial observer. 

A card, with holes pricked at the distance of a quarter of 
an inch apart, is now given to the little one, with a thread 
of bright-colored worsted and a needle; he is shown how to 
put the needle back and forth so as to form straight lines in 
series; he is told that these are “vertical,” and when 
this lesson, by frequent repetition, has been fully taken in, he 
is shown how to form “horizontal” lines, and before you 
are aware that he has learned anything at the Kindergarten, 
he is using these terms intelligently in reference to objects 
around him. 

At another hour a slate and pencil are given to the child, 
for the drawing lesson is in progress now. Yvu will observe 
that the slate is ruled into squares of a quarter of an inch by 
lines cut in the surface of the slate, and here again vertical 
lines of one square’s length are made. These lessons go on 
regularly, week after week, until lines of two, three, four, 
and five squares in length are made perfectly. This is the 
foundation for a system of drawing, so beautiful in its self- 
developing character, as to seem to those who have observed 
it to be the only true method. 
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If you will look in on arother day, you will find your 
child and his little companions happily occupied with two, 
three, four or five, or perhaps ten, little smooth sticks, which 


_they arrange, according to directions given, on the lines on 


their tables. When as much knowledge has been given as 
the young things may at once receive, permission is given to 
“invent” forms, and then each child starts off on its own 
hobby ; the differences in the bent of each child begin to be 
seen whenever free invention is the order of the hour. The 
vivid imagination of the child will see a likeness to many 
things in the simple forms it can create from these few and 
simple materials; and, I speak from a careful observation of 
children under both conditions, there is far greater pleasure 
to the child in this exercise of its inventive faculties, than can 
ever be obtained from the most elaborate toys, which are 
often broken by children, simply from the desire for material 
to work out their own inventions with. But our careful 
Kindergartner is ever watchful, lest even this occupation, so 
light, and rendered so cheerful from the orderly interchange 
of opinions and ideas among these inventors, should overtask 
the little ones; and now the luncheon, temporarily hidden in 
various tiny receptacles, awaits the busy little bees, and 
trooping they come; and, while the gentle and sympathetic 
care of the teacher makes an air of peace surround the little 
group, the luncheon is eaten, and rosy apple and golden or- 
ange, luscious grape or juicy pear, with bread or its substi- 
tutes, forms a feast which seems a sort of angelic picnic; and 
happy merry tones bear witness to the healthful effect of the 
social feature of the lunch. Ah, well may it be, if in the fu- 
ture banquets of maturer years, such genial flow of soul refine 
the joys of the table, and make dining “a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul.” Lunch is over, the tiny baskets are emptied, 
the sense of satisfaction which is inspired by food eaten in 
due season and in social surroundings, makes every one in 
good humor, and the signal being given, the “ring” is formed, 
and one of the “one hundred plays” with the ball, which 
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Froebel calls “the earliest friend of the child,” is played to 
the rhythm of a song adapted to each play. The balls edu- 
cate more than mere skill of hand. They are six in number, 
of the three primary and the three secondary colors. Froe- 
bel’s directions are very precise as to the sequence in which 
these shall be used—a primary color should be followed by 
a secondary color connecting it with another color—so care- 
ful has he been in all that pertains to the education of the 
child,—nothing so minute as to be unnoticed by him. Half 
an hour quickly passes, while “ The ball comes round to meet 
us,” “My ball, I want to catch you,” and the ever-favorite 
play of “ Who’ll buy eggs,” are each played till every child 
has had a turn, after which more lessons follow. You would 
weary of reading sooner than I of writing, if I were to de- 
scribe “The Weaving,” “The Building,” “The Pricking,” 
“The Pea-work,” “The Clay-modelling,” and “ The Folding” 
lessons which fill out the attractive round of occupations ; 
and the object-lessons, which are given every week; of the 
knowledge of seeds and plants, which is imparted by sundry 
walks in autumn days to gather seeds of, perhaps, maple 
trees, which are planted in pots, and are actually growing 
before their sight; of the bulbs, which were first made the 
subject of an object-lesson before they were started; and of 
the daily mission of watering the plants, which is given to 
the children in turn; of the visits to the fernery, where our 
frogs are passing the winter in serene and safe retiracy; of 
the groups of embryo artists, who are engaged at some por- 
tions of the morning in “ free-hand drawing” at, the several 
blackboards. Indeed, I verily believe there is no limit to the 
delights of a true Kindergarten, kept according to the teach- 
ing of Froebel, by a teacher such as I have made my model 
in this letter. I must not forget to say here that everything 
made by the children is set apart, from its first beginning, as ~ 
a gift of love to “dear mamma,” or “grandma,” or “nurse,” 
or some loved one; and one of the prettiest sights imagina- 
ble is to see these little midgets carrying home their com- 
pleted works of art—a folded leaf, a pricked card, or a 
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weaving leaf. Froebel insists that the true way to learn 
generosity is by doing the generous deed. 

I have been for the past six months a daily attendant on 
the Normal Training-school for Kindergartners. What I 
have in this imperfect sketch attempted to describe I have 
daily seen and have been part of. I cannot be considered as 
a youthful visionary —I am the mother of bearded men, and 
grandmother of several grandchildren, and I have constantly 
felt great regret that my practical acquaintance with Froe- 
bel’s system came too late to be of avail in training my own 
children. My grandchildren, God willing, shall not lose some 
benefit from the late-acquired knowledge I have gained. If 
this statement of mine, which is a hasty picture of one day of 
Miss Kriege’s Kindergarten, shall determine one mother to 
seek such a school for her children, or inspire some young 
woman with a love for the work of a Kindergartner which 
shall induce her to study the method theoretically and prac- 
tically, I shall console myself for my indequate description. 

I must run the risk of making my letter tediously long by 
continuing to say, that I do not think any person ought to 
attempt to teach a Kindergarten without a training under a 
skilled teacher. The system of Froebel is so beautifully 
developed, from its first principles, that a missing link would 
mar its harmonious completeness; and although for many 
years I had been interested in accounts of German Kinder- 
gartens, and had read with a strong predisposition in favor 
of the system all that I could find in English, I did not begin 
to understand the beauty of the theory, nor the happy adap- 
tation of the methods, until I became a pupil at the training- 
school. 





Kindergarten Futelligence. 


The most important step was taken in England, in behalf 
of Froebel’s system, by the establishment at Manchester, in 
October, 1872, of training classes for Kindergartners. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


The course is two years, in three terms of ter. weeks, each 
term costing the pupil £2. Every morning the young ladies 
are required to be present and observe in the Kindergartens 
of the city, kept by the four lady teachers, who each give 
two afternoons in the week to the training school. 

Miss Enmant, to teach singing; Miss Snett, to teach 
gymnastics; Miss Jurtscu and Miss Burton, to teach the 
rationale of the several occupations and plays. W. A. 
HeEreEForD, B. A., lectures on the science of education ; Louts 
Borcaarpt, Esq., M.D., on health; TaHomas Atcock, Esq., 
M. D., on natural history, each one evening in every week. 

Other subjects are lectured upon the second year in addi- 
tion to the above, but not. to their exclusion; and, at the end 
of the two years, certificates of proficiency are issued by the 
Council of the Association, which consists of fifty gentlemen 
and eighteen ladies, among whom we find the names of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, of London; Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Bright, 
M.P., of Alderly Edge; canons, esquires, aldermen, and 
physicians, whose ¢itles mean something in England. We 
hoped to be able to give a report from one of the council, 
Mrs. Moore, 2 Darling Place, Higher Broughton, respecting 
the year’s progress and success of this institution, but her 
letter has not yet come to hand; and we are also disap- 
pointed of an expected letter from Germany, with the report 
of the great Normal Institution at Dresden, established Jan- 
uary, 1873, as the result of the four years’ energetic action 
of the Committee of Education of the Philosopher’s Con- 
gress, spoken of in our first number. We have, however, 
the prospectus, giving us the names of the professors. It 
requires of persons well qualified to enter, one year’s study, 
with observation and practice in the Kindergartens of Dresden. 

Power to understand German, and converse in it easily, is 
an indispensable qualification for entrance on the course. 
The academic fee is twenty thalers for the year. Further in- 
formation may be obtained of Dr. Bruno Marquart, No. 13 
Obersee Strasse, Dresden, Saxony. 
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The lecturers and teachers of this institution are them- 
selves its recommendations. They are — 

Baronin V. Marennoitz Butow: on Froebel’s ground 
principles applied to the education of earliest childhood. 

Dr. Hostrexp: the Froebelian Pedagogy in general. 

Dr. ENGELHARDT: Elements of Anatomy and Physiology, 
with the Science of Health. 

Dr. Marquart: Elements of Mathematics, and Froebel’s 
Materials. 

Dr. Kettner: Natural History. 

Herr Feiscuer: Singing. 

Herr Scuoeter: The use of Froebel’s occupations. 

Frau Keviner: Praxis of the same; also of Drawing in 
the Net, and the Movement Plays. 

Fraulein Emwa Retnaarpt: Modelling. 

If any one goes to Germany to learn Kindergartening 
(which we do not advise, for it is better for American teach- 
ers to fearn, as they will have to teach, in their own vernac- 
ular), let them go to this institution, which combines advan- 
tages not to be found in any other on the Continent. 

Kindergartening has not yet been made a matter of State 
patronage in Europe, except in Italy,— at Venice, Florence, 
Milan, and Naples; and in a small degree at Rome, in con- 
- nection with Mrs. Gould’s Italo-American school. But in 
Austria it has been lately decreed by the Ministry of Ins- 
struction, that Froebel’s method shall be taught in every 
Normal school, to the teachers of all grades; and that every 
child in the empire, between two and six years old, shall be 
prepared in a Kindergarten for the schools of instruction 
in reading, to which all must go at seven. 

But there are private Kindergartens and training classes 
attached, in all the important towns of Germany, Norway 
Sweden, and in some places in Russia, France, and Spain. 
One is at Lausanne, and one is at Geneva, 5 Chantepoulet, 
Switzerland. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Ghe Bursery Department. 


Dear Aunt Lizztz,—I was so taken up with telling you 
about the dear little sister that God gave to mamma to con- 
fort her when she was so very ill, I had no time to tell you 
about our Kindergarten. Mamma sent for Cousin Gretchen 
to come from Germany to make a Kindergarten for Harry, 
and Ben, and Georgie, and all the little children that live in 
our neighborhood. It is a kind of school, but not exactly; 
because, in a Kindergarten, the children are all taken up 
with doing things, and telling how they did them; and what 
are the likenesses and differences of things; and how con- 
trasts are connected together to make things. One of the 
best old men you ever heard of, who seemed to love children 
in the same way that God does, taught Cousin Gretchen 
how to do it. He said children were like flowers, and to 
bring them up properly, one must cultivate them to make 
them grow like flowers. Only in one thing children were 
not like flowers: flowers cannot do as they have a mind to, 
because they have no minds. They stay just where they 
are put, an'l do just what the gardener pleases, who knows 
what God intended about each one. But God gave to every 
child a will to make changes; and they can always do two 
ways,— a wrong and aright way. If they do the right way, 
they make things pretty, and make their friends happy, and 
are useful, and everything goes right. But when they do 
wrong, they destroy things, and put everything into con- 
fusion, and nothing comes out right, not even their own 
playing; for there is always a right way to play, and many 
wrong ways. 

Cousin Gretchen says that the great thing one learns in a 
Kindergarten is, to do right, and know what it is right to do. 
We cannot do right without we know, and we cannot know 
all the right ways without we are told; and so children are 
given to mammas at first, who tell them; and when they get 
so large that their mammas have not time to be telling them, 
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Kindergartners take them and teach them. Only when they 
want to do right they can do as they please. 

Our Kindergarten is at the back of our garden, near some 
trees. Papa built it on purpose, because mamma said she 
had not strength to teach Harry and the twins, they were 
so boisterous, and needed companions of their own age. 
Cousin Ellen and I go, too. Papa said if there had been a 
Kindergarten for us, when we were three years old, it would 
have been better for us than to have learned to read and 
write, as we did, before we had learned to think or to use 
our fingers to make things. But as we have already learnt 
to read and write, he is going to take us for an hour after 
breakfast, and hear us read, and help us to write our journ- 
als, in which we tell about Kindergarten the day before. I 
wrote in my journal to-day, “Kindergarten begins at ten 
o’clock. We have a table large enough for ten to sit at, in 
cunning little chhirs, and the table is covered with painted 
lines that divide the top of it into inch squares, so that we 
may always lay our blocks, and planes, and sticks, exactly 
even, when we build or make beautiful figures, which we 
do for an hour every day, and sometimes a little longer. 
When we go in, in the morning, first we all go to our seats, 
and fold our hands, and shut our eyes, and sing: 


‘Our Father who in heaven art, 
Thy name we dearly love; 

Thy will be done with all our heart 
As ’tis in heaven above; 

Give us this day our daily bread, 
Forgive the wrong we do; 

And we'll forgive when treated ill, 
That we may be like you! 

Deliver us from doing wrong! 
When tempted we will think of Thee! 

For thine the kingdom and the power 
And glory evermore shall be.’ 


Then Cousin Gretchen talks with us a few minutes about 
order, and sometimes tells us a story; or teaches us the 
words of a new play; or we sing do, re, mi; and Harry, 
who could not make the right difference in the sounds a 
week ago, can do so now!” 

But I must tell you the rest another time, for my paper is 
all filled up. 


Your affectionate niece, 


Fanny. 
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